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S. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE, ANNANDALE-ON- 
Hupson, N, Y., 


June 23, 1893. 
REVEREND AND DEAR SIR: 

The Faculty of S, Stephen’s College beg to 
say that they listened yesterday to your Ad- 
dress, delivered at the laying of the Corner- 
stone of the Library Building which you are 
erecting for us, with the greatest pleasure. 
And they now ask you to allow us to have it 
printed, We ask you to do so for the sake of 
advancing good learning. There are thoughts 
in your address which are worth preserving 
and disseminating. We wish also to see it 
printed for the benefit of the College. A 
library gathered in such a building will bea 
means of advancing the work which we have 
in hand, 

With great respect, 
R, B. FAIRBAIRN, Warden. 
J. B. Hopson, Secreéary. 


The Rev. C. F. Horrman, D.D., LL.D. 


The source of Books is God. 


To foul the stream is sacrilege. 
C.F, 


TO 
THE SECOND LITURGICAL SEABURY 
OF THE AMERICAN CHURCH, 
PRESIDENT POTTER, OF HOBART COLLEGE ; 
WHosE SCHOLARLY 
INVESTIGATION AND DISCOVERY 
HAS ADDED 
FREEDOM TO ART, 
IN THE Book oF Our Country, 
NEXT TO THE BIBLE, 
THE Book oF COMMON PRAYER. 


With the BIBLE as our heritage when we 
read such an article on the Anglo-Saxon race 
as Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s Look Ahead, we 
may feel it to be very true to say of Books, 
after the Incarnation, as has been said— 


‘Tis Books will cause the flag of peace, 
Through earth to be unfurled ; 
Produce the Parliament of Man; 

And federate the world.” 


THE LIBRARY 
A DIVINE CHILD, 


NO LIBRARY—NO BIBLE. 


An Address at the Laying of the Corner- 
stone of Hoffman Library, A.D. 1893. 


Ir is a remark of Ruskin 
that “no book is worth any- 
thing which is not worth 
much.” And it is a trite say- 
ing, ‘‘ What is worth doing at 
all is worth doing well.” | 

Our books are worth some- 
thing, and what we are doing, 
we are doing well. 

Beneath these benignant 
smiles we lay to-day the cor- 


8 Enthronements 


ner-stone of a fire-proof library 
building for the passaged and 
alcoved dwelling * of zamortal 
books —a habitation which is 
to be classzc in its form—prac- 
tzcal in its use—znstructively 
historecal in its adornment— 
and something magnifical asa 
whole. On this Parnassian hill 
we plant in embryo “a thing 
of beauty” which is to be “a 
joy forever.” In our design we 
here enthrone in Architecture, 
the Queen of Arts; with The- 
ology, the Queen of Sciences. 
By their natural hospitality 


* “With awe, around these silent walks I tread, 
These are the lasting mansions of the dead: 
‘ The dead!’ methinks a theusand tongues 
reply ; 
‘These are the tombs of such as cannot die! 
Crowned with eternal fame, they sit sublime, 
And laugh at all the little strife of time.’”’ 


The Library, CRABBE, Ballads of Books. 


Making Men 9 


‘whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are honest, 
whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good 
report” (Phil. iv. 8), are to be 
entertained in these walls, as 
may best contribute to the 
exaltation of man in the image 
of God. 

Here we thusstand under the 
Queen of Arts and the Queen 
of Sciences, the wings of God, 
the great Architect of the uni- 
verse, Who “saw everything 
that he had made, and behold, 
it was very good” (Gen. i. 31). 
Here we thus stand with Jesus 
Christ, Who came to fallen be- 
ings, to make them by His in- 
carnation and teaching, MEN— 


10 Communion with 


encouraging them to improve 
to the uttermost, every gift to 
the glory of God, and the hap- 
piness and exaltation of His 
creatures. Here the Holy 
Spirit will speak from time to 
time, again and again in books. 
Here, as Lord Lytton writes 
of ‘the souls of Books,” shall 
“reign 
(In loftier pomp than waking life had 
known), 


The Kings of Thought !—not crown’d un- 
til the grave.” * 


Here by books (representative- 
ly at least) we shall be invited 
to commune with our fathers 
and brothers older than the 
long periods assigned to patri- 
archal life. These authors, 
with many of their younger as- 


* Ballads of Books. 


the Great of All Time 11 


sociates, will not be absent, and 
if we can prevent it, will not 
die. Here, in the language 
of the inscription over the Li- 
brary at Thebes, we shall seek 
“medicine for the soul.” Here 
we shall be asked to meet 
saints and scholars, and great 
men of earth. Here by books, 
the greatest of all “levellers,” 
beneath the Incarnation, we 
shall sit in democratic famili- 
arity with the nobles of earth: 
not without, however, I hope 
a proper reverence. 


“© Blessed letters, that combine in 
one 
All ages past, and make one live with 
all, 
By you we do confer with who are 
gone, 
And the Dead-living unto council 
call; 


12 The Library Equips 


By you the unborn shall have com- 
munion 
Of what we feel and what doth us 


befall.” 
—DANIEL. 


Here we shall find poetry and 
prose, and sculpture and paint- 
ing. Here through books the 
spirits of just men made perfect 
will talk to us with the smile 
of an earthly immortality * at 
death. Here we shall stand be- 
neath the nimbus of S. Stephen, 
who so faithfully used the books 
with which he was acquainted 
that, under his martyr’s crown 
he saw Jesus standing on the 
right hand of God. He rested 
in the Church and he fought 


* « Bards of passion and of mirth, 
Ye have left your souls on earth ! 
Ye have souls in heaven, too, 
Double-lived in regions new!" 
—KEATS. 


Jor the Struggles of Life 13 


with his books, and he lives in 
Paradise and on earth to-day ; 
and now, we too, with our 
chapel for our faith, and our 
library as an armory for our 
battle of life, will be ready for 
both peace and war. Besides 
the Hosts of Heaven, we shall 
have our “ Book Battalion.” * 


* '* Wherever I go, there's a trusty battalion 
That follows me faithfully, steady, and true ; 
Their force, when I falter, I safely may rely on, 
Knowing their stoutness will carry me 
through : 
Some" (hundred) —‘‘ hundred in order impar- 
tial, 
So ranged that they tell what they mean by 
their looks. 
Of all the armies the world can marshal 
There are no better soldiers than well-tried 
books. 


‘Dumb in their ranks on the shelves impris- 
oned, 
They never retreat. Give the word and they'll 
fire! 
A few with scarlet and gold are bedizened, 
But many muster in rough attire ; 


14 Lhe Library an Arsenal 


While we shall trust in God, 
we shall have our powder dry 
on the shelves. As under God 
“the word of God is quick, 
and powerful” (Heb. iv. 12), 
and “the pen is mightier than 
the sword,” in the chapel we 
will pray and in the library 
we will fight. ‘The books” 
and “the parchments” (2 Tim. 
iv. 13) aS well as prayer are 
necessary accompaniments of 
the complete Christian sol- 
dier. 

Here we may be reminded 
that the Bible is itself a Libra- 


And some, with service and scars grown wiz- 
ened, 
Seem hardly the mates for their fellows in 
youth ; 
Yet they, and the troops armed only with quiz 
and 
Light laughter, all battle alike for the truth." 
—G. P, LATHROP, Ballads of Books. 


No Library—No Bible 15 


ry* of Books and consequently, 
that 4e who would have no li- 
brary would have no Bible (see 
APPENDIX A), and he who 
would have no Bible would 
have no library. Those who 
believe in the Bible believe in 
the prznczple of having libra- 
ries. With this foundation the 
spiret of the Bible’s teaching 
as a library encourages, pro- 
motes, and blesses the estab- 
lishment of libraries, and par- 


*««The Latin Fathers, Jerome and Isadore, 
called the Scriptures ‘The Sacred Library’ 
(Divina Bibliotheca), and it is this collective 
idea which the name ‘ Bible’ carries with it. 
Unfortunately, the modern usage as a mere title 
has obscured its original significance, which is 
now in danger of being lost.""—REv. PROFES- 
SOR H. E. RYLE, on the structure of the Bible, 
Cambridge Teachers’ Bible. 

‘‘The word Bible (Greek, Biblia) means 
properly ‘books’—‘a collection of books‘ or 
‘library.’ Hence the Bible is strictly a library 
of sacred literature." —A ids to the Bible Student. 


16 The Library a Divine Child 


ticularly such libraries as S., 
Luke contributed to when he 
wrote “the Acts of the Apos- 
tles” and his ‘former trea- 
tise,’ as S. Paul could com- 
mend when he wrote, “give 
attendance to reading” (1 Tim. 
iv. 13), and our blessed Lord 
when He said, ‘Search the 
scriptures” (writings) (S. John 
v. 39). Thus as the library of 
the Bible is a dzvzne child, so 
libraries in keeping with this 
spirit are adzvene children, and 
one of these children S. 
Stephen’s Library is to be. 
It already exists in more than 
embryo, but we would make 
also here an imperishable store- 
house for what we have and 
for future literary harvests. 

In this spirit we are engaged 


The Office of Books 17 


to-day in a work for books, for 
books that will feed the soul, 
for books that will enable men 
to see into the past, to live in 
the present, and provide for 
the future; for books, that 
we may converse in open time 
with the world, with heaven, 
and omniscience (books make 
the universe Avesent and all 
time zow);* for books, as 
tools to do our work; for 
books, that steel may sharpen 


*« Traverse all space, and number every star, 
There is no Past, so long as Books shall live! 


To the dark Bourne beyond; in you are sent 
The types of Truths whose life is THE To- 
COME; 

In you soars up the Adam from the fall ; 
In you the FuTuRE as the PAST is given. 
Ev‘n in our death ye bid us hail our birth ; 
Unfold these pages, and behold the Heaven, 
Without one gravestone left on Earth."’ 

— The Souls of Books, BULWER. 
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18 Comprehensiwveness of Books 


steel; for books, that in the 
fashion of the day, we may 
sit still, and yet travel, circle, 
penetrate, and surmount the 
globe ;* for books, that in this 
intensely active, practical, me- 
chanical, and manly age prac- 
tice may be balanced with a 
proper knowledge of the writ- 
ings of the world ; ¢ for books, 


*In the language of Longfellow, says Dis- 
raeli of ‘‘a student's life among his books, he 
has his Rome, his Florence, his whole glowing 
Italy, within the four walls of his library. He 
has in his books the ruins of an antique world 
and the glories of a modern one.” 

t The opposite need appears to me to have 
existed at Alexandria, The nation appears to 
have become so intoxicated with the Greek lit- 
erature as to produce effeminacy, idolatrous 
devotion, and disputation. Learning was not 
balanced with that which is practical, and so in 
the providence of God it was removed in the 
destruction of the renowned library there by 
General Omar. In the polish of the Greeks 
there was wanting the robust practice of the 
Romans, with both the higher ramifications and 


Knowledge and Practice 19 


to rusticate and exercise the 
wits, and make muscles mindly 
and spiritual; for books, that 


possibilities of the Incarnation whereby the one 
perfect Son of man would advance men to the 
highest fulness attainable by man. Always and 
everywhere knowledge without practice be- 
comes effeminate, and practice without knowl- 
edge becomes fool-hardy. One is illustrated in 
the illiterate Latin community of the West, 
the other in the overriding mentality of the 
East. What is needed to make all-round men 
is shown on the map of the world to-day, mark- 
ing the difference where the Bible (the library 
of libraries) is closed and the Bible is open, 
where liturgies reign in language dead and 
language living. The artist, Adolf Hoelzel, of 
Germany, in his picture of ‘‘ Light’ at the Co- 
lumbian Exposition, represents it by looking 
into a book. But this German idea of light 
may be carried too far. The living voice of 
the Church must not be set aside. A son of 
Cosmos in this anarchical age is a son of 
Chaos, while a true son of God is a son of light 
and order and correct learning. It is strong 
language, but S. Athanasius is so interpreted : 
‘* The very Word of God—was made man that 
we might be made God."" (Possibly the inter- 
preter’s meaning is God collectively in the one 
Person of Christ.) See pages 93 and 94, context 
and note, S. Athanasius on the Incarnation, 


20 The True Use of Books 


- 


will give consolation and rest 
and character; for books, that 
will flower and fruit in all the 
arts of life; for books, that 
we may never be wanting for 
friends; for books, that will 
help us toward the ideal; for 
books, that will enable us to 
live in the world while not of 
the world; for books, for what- 
ever good to which they may 
be applied. To those who use 
them rightly and do not mis- 
use them, it may be truly said: 


“ Such virtue doth reside in books 
We scarce can love them wrongly ; 
To sages an eternal school, 

A hobby (harmless) to the fool.” 
—De Libris, COSMO MOREHOUSE. 


translated by ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON, late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford ; Principal of 
Bishop Hatfield's Hall, Durham. Second edi- 
tion. 


Thanks for Literature 21 


To provide for these things we 
shall build an edifice, please 
God, of stone and brick and 
iron. 

Such is the jewel which we 
commence to set with marked 
reality in the crown of Saint 
Stephen’s College, Annandale, 
in laying this foundation. 
Thanks be to God. 


“‘ Blest be the gracious Power, Who taught 
mankind 
To stamp a lasting image of the mind! 
Beasts may convey, and tuneful birds 
may sing, 
Their mutual feelings, in the opening 
spring ; 
But man alone has skill and power to 
send 
The heart’s warm dictates to the distant 
friend ; 
’Tis his alone to please, instruct, advise 
Ages remote, and nations yet to rise.” 
—GEORGE CRABBE. 


22 What ts a Library 


It has been thought above 
“trifling” by President Porter, 
of Yale, at the head of one 
of his chapters in his work 
on books and reading, to ask 
“What is a book?” If, then, 
this is an important question, 
it is surely more important to 
ask, What is a library, as a col- 
lection of books? and, after 
this, as possession brings re- 
sponsibility the questions natu- 
rally follow, How shall we best 
foster books? How shall we 
make them of the greatest use ? 

I stop not to answer these 
questions in detail now; but 
with all this in view, when we 
think what the world owes to 
books and libraries, especially 
the English Bible, and the in- 
numerable outreaching hands 


Knowledge Needed 23 


they have extended in the cul- 
tivation of the world, it may 
strike you as a real wonder 
that there is not to-day (at 
least I know not certainly of 
one), a single endowed lect- 
ureship on books and _libra- 
ries.*¥ But whether there is 


*I wish we had a Professorship of Books. 
‘‘ Colleges (says Emerson), while they provide 
us with libraries, furnish no professor of books, 
and I think no chair is so much wanted." 

Hear also this from the Drexel Institute, Phila- 
delphia: ‘‘ The rapid development of the Public 
Library System in this country has created a 
demand for skilled directors and assistants, 
which can only be met by the systematic train- 
ing of special schools for this purpose. The 
librarian's occupation has become a profession, 
and an increasing number of educated men and 
women are taking it up as a life-work. Aside 
from its professional object, the training in li- 
brary methods is coming to be highly esteemed 
as a valuable element in a general education. 

‘It is proposed to furnish opportunities for 
this training in the Drexel Institute, in accord- 
ance with the standards which have been estab- 
lished in schools already in existence. The in- 
struction and training embraces two courses— 


24 A Lectureship on 


eS 


such a thing in existence or 
not, I want to use this occa- 
sion to suggest that we, at 


Library Economy and Cataloguing; with Lect- 
ures in English Literature, Bibliography, and 
the History of Books and Printing. Students 
may take both of these courses simultaneously, 
as may be found advisable. 


‘‘COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 
‘‘T, LIBRARY ECONOMY, 


Including the following subjects: 

‘« Library handwriting, cataloguing rules, ac- 
cession and order department, classification, 
shelf-listing, alphabeting, mechanical prepara- 
tion of books for the shelves, shelf-arrangement, 
care of periodicals and pamphlets, binding, 
charging-system work, stock-taking, reference 
work, business (including correspondence and 
statistics). 

‘TL CATALOGUING, 
Including instruction in general bibliography 
and classification. 

‘‘The instruction in cataloguing is based on 
the rules of the American Library Association. 

‘' The following instruction and lectures are 
given in connection with each of the courses: 
1. Outlines of the history of English literature 
and the important epochs of European litera- 
ture. 2. Lectures in the bibliography of spe- 
cial subjects. 3. Lectures in the history of 


Books is Promised 25 


least, shall have an endowed 
lectureship for the delivery of 
an annual lecture in the City 
of New York, on libraries and 
kindred subjects, to be known 
as the Yearly Library Lecture 
of Saint Stephen’s College, 
Annandale. I would require 
that after its delivery there, 
it be repeated here. In this 
connection, I hope you will 
rejoice to hear me announce 
that an endowment will, please 
God, be ready for this shortly. 
The number of subjects are so 
vast and important in connec- 


books and printing. 4. Business forms and ac- 
counts and type-writing. 5. In addition to the 
instruction and lectures, students devote the 
larger portion of the months of April and 
May to practical work in the Library of the 
Institute."’ —— DREXEL INSTITUTE OF ART, 
SCIENCE, AND INDUSTRY, PHILADELPHIA, 
JAMES MACALISTER, LL.D., PRESIDENT. 


26 3= Suggestion of Subjects 


tion with such a project, that 
I hope the coming lectures will 
make steps in the civilization 
of our race, and the course as 
a whole gain popularity by its 
rich variety of subjects, and 
contribute to the weal, prog- 
ress, and making known for 
the benefit of others as well 
as ourselves, the work of S. 
Stephen's College, Annandale. 

With the indulgence of your 
patience I will enumerate some 
of the subjects that might be 
considered in these lectures. 
It may help to a better appre- 
ciation of their importance. I 


read a list I have prepared.* 


* Here, to apply the words of Annie Charlotte 
Lynch, 
Genius lives enshrinéd ; 
Here reign in silent majesty, 
The monarchs of the mind. 


Jor Proposed Lectureship 27 


The libraries of the Church. 
The library of the Bible. 
The libraries of antiquity. 
The libraries of the middle 


ages, 
Modern libraries.* 


* A mighty spirit host they come, 
From every age and clime; 
Above the buried wrecks of years, 
- They breast the tide of Time. 


And in their presence-chamber here 
They hold their regal state, 
And round them throng a noble train, 
The gifted and the great. 


Oh, child of earth! when round thy path 
The storms of life arise, 

And when thy brothers pass thee by 
With stern, unloving eyes ; 


Here shall the poets chant for thee 
Their sweetest, loftiest lays ; 

And prophets wait to guide thy steps 
In wisdom's pleasant ways. 


Come with these God-anointed kings, 
Be thou companion here ; 
And in the mighty realm of mind, 
Thou shalt go forth a peer.” 
—ANNIE CHARLOTTE LYNCH. 


28 «Suggestion of Subjects 


The best libraries for study. 

“Library aids.” 

How libraries can be made 
most useful. 

The best topical arrange- 
ment of libraries. 

The library of wisdom. 

The library as a hospital. 

The use of college libraries. 

The college library and the 
classes. 

Who should be chosen for 
librarians. 

What a librarian ought to 
know. 

How to learn to read in col- 
lege. 

The reading of students. 

“Plans of reading.” 

The bounds of reading. 

“The culture of reading and 
books,” 


Jor Proposed Lectureship 29 


“The right use of books.” 

Our friends and servants in 
Books.* 

‘Books of all time.” 

Books of the day. 

Critics. 

The history of printing. 

The history of writing. 

Writing on clay, stone, met- 
al, wood, and parchment. 

Scribes, and their ways. 


*'* All round the room my silent servants wait, 

My friends in every season, bright and 
dim ; 

Angels and seraphim 

Come down and murmur to me, swect and 
low, 

And spirits of the skies all come and go 

Early and late; 

All from the old world’s divine and distant 
date, 

From the sublimer few, 

Down to the poet who but yester-eve 

Sang sweet and made us grieve, 

All come, assembling here in order due.” 

—Afy Books, B. W. PROCTER. 


30 «© Suggestion of Subjects 


Blunders of scribes and their 
correction. 

The Septuagint, its origin, 
authority, and use. 

Targums. 

Bas-relief records. 

Writings by pencil and 
brush. | 

Misprints. 

Literary forgeries. 

The false decretals. 

The Breviaries. 

The Psalters. 

“The famous manuscripts,” 
such as one ascribed to four 
thousand years before Christ, 
of which it is said by Fal- 
coner Madan, “the oldest writ- 
ing in the world on stone, 
wood, papyrus or parchment, 
is probably a monument, with 
an inscription in Egyptian hie- 
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roglyphics” (preserved in the 
Ashmolean Museum at Ox- 
ford). 

Or again, other writings as- 
cribed to 2,500 B.c., of which 
it is said by the same author, 
“the oldest piece of literary 
composition known, and the 
oldest book in existence, are 
to be found in the celebrated 
Papyrus Prisse, now in the 
Louvre at Paris.” * 

An interesting lecture might 


* The only complete work that, without ques- 
tion, can lay claim to being the oldest book in 
the world is known as the '' Papyrus Prisse,” 
and now forms one of the Bibliothéque Nati- 
onale. It was presented to the great library of 
Paris by a Frenchman of the name of Prisse, 
who discovered the papyrus at Thebes. The 
tomb in which it was found contained the mum- 
my of one of the Entews of the eleventh, or 
first Theban, dynasty. The date when the man- 
uscript Was written cannot, therefore, have becn 
later than 2,500 B.C,—Churchman. 


32. Archbtshop Parker, Etc. 


be written on Cranmer and his 
books. 

And another on Archbishop 
Parker and his books. 

Another interesting lecture 
might be written on the Irish 
monasteries, of which it has 
been said by Charles and Mary 
Elton that, ‘the knowledge of 
books might almost have dis- 
appeared in the seventh cen- 
tury when the cloud of igno- 
rance was darkest, but for a 
new and remarkable develop- 
ment of learning in the Irish 
monasteries.” 

Another lecture might be 
written on “ work ” in religious 
houses, particularly on the 
Benedictine and _ Cistercian 
orders, both of whom, it is re- 
ported, “distinctly encouraged 


Petrarch, Ete. 33 


the study of literature, even 
other than theological, and 
that, as a fact, more than half 
the literary work * of Europe 
was done within the walls of 
religious houses.” + 

Again the love of Petrarch 
for books, or the life of Gro- 
lier, called ‘‘the Prince of Book 
Collectors,” might form the 
subject of other lectures. 

For another lecture we might 
take Bodley, for whose gener- 
osity, it is said, the University 
of Oxford “still offers public 
thanks upon his calendar day,” 
or Laud, “through whom the 


* Otto Greotnen, of Munich, represents 
monks as readers; and F. V. Du Mond, of the 
United States, represents ‘‘ Monastic Life,” at 
the World's Columbian Exposition, as I under- 
stand it, by monks (one each) engaged in medi- 
tation, devotion, and literature. 

t Falconer Madan. 
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34 Bishop De Bury 


Bodleian library obtained its 
wealth in oriental literature.” * 

As another subject, we might 
take the life of Richard De 
Bury, Bishop of Durham, to 
whose foundation “the Uni- 
versity Library at Oxford (it 
is said in a work already re- 
ferred to, Zhe Great Book Col- 
lectors) was a development,” 
and of whom it has been writ- 
ten, ‘“He shows, as he him- 
self confessed, an_ ecstatical 
love for his books (saying) 
‘These are the masters that 
teach without rods and stripes, 
without angry words, without 
demanding a fee in money or 
in kind. If you draw near, 
they sleep not; if you ask, 
they answer in full ; if you are 


* Charles and Mary Elton. 


Bishop De Bury 35 


mistaken, they neither rail nor 
laugh at your ignorance. You 
only, my books!’ he cries, ‘are 
free and unfettered; you only 
can give to all who ask, and 
enfranchise all that serve you.’ 
In his glowing periods they 
become transfigured into the 
wells of living water, the fat- 
ness of the olive, the sweetness 
of the vines of Engaddi; they 
seem to him like golden urns 
in which the manna was stored, 
like the fruitful tree of life and 
the four-fold river of Eden. 
“Richard de Bury had more 
books than all the other bish- 
ops in England. He set up 
several permanent libraries in 
his manor-houses and at his 
palace in Auchland; the floor 
of his hall was always so 


36. Budaeus, Ete. 


strewed with manuscripts that 
it was hard to approach his 
presence, and his bedroom was 
so full of books that one could 
not go in or out, or even stand, 
without treading on them.” * 

Or again, we might take up 
Budaeus, of whom it has been 
said, he “was known as the 
prodigy of France,” and was 
“the first to apply the his- 
torical method to the explana- 
tion of the civil law.” 

Again we might consider in 
other lectures, the national 
library at Paris; the Vatican 
manuscripts and the British 
Museum,t the last of these 

* Charles and Mary Elton. 


t PLEASURES OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

‘(The British Museum has often been called 
the finest study in the world—and it well de- 
serves the name. There is no place where the 
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pronounced “without rival 


student can so easily and comfortably avail 
himself of the world's best literature. He sits 
down at a well-furnished writing-desk, and, 
without saying a word, summons tomes and 
treasures from the vast stores of books with 
which the institution is filled. 

‘The temple of the intellect is a large circu- 
lar room, lined from floor to roof with books. 
The central space is filled with desks for the ac- 
commodation of readers, and shelves, on which 
the catalogues of the museum are placed. On 
entering this room the student is entitled to 
take possession of any vacant seat he may find 
except the two rows of seats allotted to ladies. 
The seats radiate from the centre of the room 
in double rows. A comfortable, stuff-bottomed 
chair, a hat-rack, and foot-bars are provided for 
each reader, together with two pens, an ink- 
bottle, and wiper. On the thick patent-leather 
covered desk is a blotting-book, and close at 
hand a paper-knife. 

‘On his right hand a shelf falls down for the 
purpose of holding his surplus volumes, and on 
his left an ingenious bookholder opens up at 
an angle most convenient to his posture in the 
chair. The floor of the room is carpeted with 
“noiseless material, and, as conversation is not al- 
lowed, it would be difficult to study under more 
favorable conditions. When the student re- 
quires a new book he consults the catalogue, 
writes the name of the book required, deposits 
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whether we regard the size, or 


the slip in a basket, and resumes his seat. Ten 
or fifteen minutes afterward an attendant places 
the book on his desk. 

‘* And what a vast store of books are at his dis- 
posal! People often ask how many books there 
are in the British Museum, but nobody seems 
to know. In fact, there are so many that it is 
impossible to count them. Some years ago it 
was estimated that there were 2,000,000 books 
there. Since that estimate was made the num- 
ber has considerably increased. 

‘Under the Copyright Acts publishers are 
bound to send to the museum every book, pam- 
phlet, periodical or newspaper that is offered 
for sale in the British Isles. Every week an 
enormous shoal of literature is poured into the 
vaults of the museum, and, strange to say, it 
never comes out again. Books good and bad, 
newspapers worthy and worthless, pamphlets 
poor and paltry, all hurry along in a ceaseless 
stream to the museum, to be most religiously 
preserved in its cavernous depths. 

‘'In addition a large number of books are 
added each year. Parliament grants a sum of 
money each year for the purchase of desirable 
books that are not already in stock. Then, ex- 
tensive gifts of books are often made by enter- 
prising collectors. The Grenville Library, con- 
taining upward of 20,000 volumes, is a notable 
example. It was built up by the Right Hon. 
Thomas Grenville, and consisted chiefly of the 
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the importance of its printed 
and manuscript treasures,” * 


rarest editions and the finest examples of bind- 
ing which money could buy. 

‘«The magnificent library of George III. is an- 
other instance of the way in which the museum 
library has been stocked by generous donors. 
The library contains upward of 65,000 volumes 
and 8,000 pamphlets, and is placed in a fine gal- 
lery known as the King’s Library. 

‘*The catalogue of this stupendous library is 
a colossal affair. It is a library in itself. Until 
its contents were compressed by printing, the 
catalogue consisted of 2,200 folio volumes, each 
volume seventeen inches by twelve inches in 
size, and about two inches thick. Altogether 
the catalogue weighed five tons. The gigantic 
task of re-editing and printing this manuscript 
catalogue is now in progress, and it is comput- 
ed the work will not be completed for five or 
eight years. 

‘No less than five volumes are filled with the 
list of books which have been written by the 
‘‘Smiths " of the world. The word ‘“ Bible” is 
another important heading, occupying no less 
than twenty-one volumes. This will give a 
faint idea of the large collection of bibles and 
portions of the Scriptures the museum pos- 
sesses.”"—/n The Student's Paradise—The Miil- 
ton. 

*It is said to have taken more than thirty 
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and yielding only “in the ex- 
tent of its printed books to 
the national library at Paris, 
and in the value of its manu- 
scripts only to the same li- 
brary and to the Vatican.” * 
In his Lives of the Founders 
of the British Museum, says 
Edward Edwards, “the col- 
lections which compose the 
British Museum stand distin- 
guished among institutions. of 
the kind in extending over a 
wider range than that covered 
by any other public establish- 
ment having a like purpose.” 

Then we have the Bodleian 
Library, standing ‘“‘ next in the 
British Empire.” 

Then we have the library 


years to complete the new catalogue of the 
British Museum Library. 
* Falconer Madan. 
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of Cambridge, reported in 
“Books in manuscript by far 
the most ancient of all the 
more public collections in the 
kingdom.” A great landmark 
in the ‘history of “this li- 
brary is an inventory of the 
books taken in 1473, which 
exhibits the old arrangement 
as in a monastic library, with 
‘its jive classes or compart- 
ments devoted to theology, 
three to Canon Law, one each 
to Civil Law, Moral Philos- 
ophy, Natural Philosophy and 
Medicine, and ome shared by 
Logic and Grammar.” * 

After this we have the Li- 
brary of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, originating as “a thank 
offering on the part of the 


* Falconer Madan. 
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army which won the battle of 
Kinsale against Irish insur- 
gents and their Spanish allies 
in 1601,” and noted as pos- 
sessing ‘‘some of the grandest 
monuments of early Irish art, 
in the Book of Kells, the 
Book of Durrow, and similar 
volumes. The Book of Kells, 
the chief treasure—so called 
from having been long pre- 
served in the Monastery of 
Kells, founded by Columba 
himself—the volume contains 
the four Gospels in Latin, 
omamented with  extraordi- 
nary freedom, elaboration, and 
beauty.” * 

Books are not a mushroom 
growth. They bear the honor 
of age. They are from and on 


* Falconer Madan, 
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a plane higher than vegetable 
and material life. As Whit- 
tier writes, ‘‘from the time of 
the founding of the library of 
clay at Nineveh, perhaps dat- 
ing from the seventh century 
B.c., out of which some twenty 
thousand are now in the Brit- 
ish Museum,” libraries have 
occupied very important posi- 
tions in the world, and it is 
right; but like other things 
their benefit depends on their 
use. 

There has been a regard for 
books which is superstitious. 
‘“Not a few men” (says Dr. 
Noah Porter) “ never cease to 
esteem a book as in some way 
endowed with a mysterious 
authority by the very fact that 
it is a book. 
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“Following this tradition 
there are very intelligent men 
who would never think of 
spending fifteen minutes in lis- 
tening to stupidity or common- 
place from a man’s lips, who 
would make it their duty and 
imagine it useful, solemnly to 
read, weigh, and consider, any 
amount of dulness which an 
accredited author chooses to 
print, especially if it is done 
on expensive white paper with 
a fair white margin. Men 
who will detest and spurn a 
lie, if it is spoken, will read 
lies by the hundred if they are 
only printed; and when they 
read two books which contra- 
dict each other flatly in respect 
to statements of fact, will won- 
der how it can be possible that 
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both should be worthy of 
credit, and yet as they are 
books they must, of course, be 
true, though they cannot see 
how.” 

On the other hand there has 
been a disregard for books 
which is sacrilegious. To cast 
them off for the vapid con- 
tents of newspapers is an ap- 
proach to this, to say nothing 
of books burned and wantonly 
destroyed. ‘I have some fear” 
(says Maurice) “‘that an age of 
reading is not always favorable 
to the cultivation of the friend- 
ship of books.” In sympathy 
with him, I fear we are cover- 
ing the good and holy with 
much, far too much, trash 
reading in these days. 

There has been a regard for 
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books which is vanity and dud- 
ishness. 

‘“The splendors of the pri- 
vate library” (write Charles 
and Mary Elton) “began in 
the days of Lucullus. En- 
riched with the treasures of 
King Mithridates and all the 
books of Pontus, he housed his 
collection in such stately galler- 
ies, thronged with a multitude 
of philosophers and poets, that 
it seemed as if there were a 
new home for the muses, and 
a fresh sanctuary for Hellas. 
Seneca, a philosopher and a 
millionaire himself, inveighed 
against such useless pomp. 
He used to rejoice at the blow 
that fell on the arrogant mag- 
nificence of Alexandria, ‘Our 
idle book-hunters,’ he - said, 
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‘know nothing but titles and 
bindings ; their chests of cedar 
and ivory, and the book-cases 
that fill the bath-room are 
nothing but fashionable furni- 
ture, and have nothing to do 
with learning.’ Lucian was 
quite as severe on the book- 
hunters of the age of Anto- 
ninus. The bibliophile goes 
book in hand like the statue 
of Bellerophon with the let- 
ter, but he only cares for the 
choice vellum and bosses of 
gold. ‘I cannot conceive,’ said 
Lucian, ‘what you expect to 
get out of your books; yet 
you are always poring over 
them and binding and tying 
them and rubbing them with 
saffron and oil of cedar, as if 
they could make you eloquent, 
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when by nature you are as 
dumb as a fish.’ ” 

We have the consolation, 
notwithstanding, that litera- 
ture was even in this way 
somewhat preserved and pat- 
ronized, and for this we may 
be thankful, under the over- 
shadowing blessing of Jesus 
Christ, who was a man of let- 
ters, or literature, as para- 
phrased by a commentarian.* 
There is in what has been 
called ‘De Quincey’s Distinc- 
tion” a “literature of knowl- 
edge” and “a literature of 
power.” Jesus Christ had 
both, and in following his 
steps, we are called to recog- 
nize this important distinc- 
tion. He is not the most suc- 


* See preceding sermon on this subject. 
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cessful man now who knows 
most of the contents of books, 
but the man who knows where 
to find what he wants, and 
knows how to use his knowl- 
edge best. 

My young friends of the 
graduating class, and students 
of S. Stephen’s College, An- 
nandale, just a few words of 
counsel to you in particular, 
before I close. In your read- 
ing and opportunities, read 
the great books first. In se- 
lecting, while not neglecting 
the training of hard reading, 
seek those particularly for 
“which you hunger and thirst 
to read, which gratify your cu- 
riosity, and therefore rivet at- 
tention and provoke thought.* 


* William Matthews, LL.D. 
4 
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Learn a lesson, tempered with 
wisdom, in your special calls 
from God, from the ancient 
Greek, to improve his honey. 
Instead of letting the bees 
themselves gather the mate- 
rials for it, as their instincts 
might prompt, he brought to 
them the choicest flowers 
from Hymettus, and cut their 
wings. To his surprise he 
found they made honey no 
longer.” In this way not only 
read great books first that bear 
particularly on your callings, 
but in those callings use them 
well. Above all, in words as- 
cribed to S. Augustine, ‘That 
man is of all the most blessed 
who turns the Divine Script- 
ures (or Books) into works.” 
Under this, I charge you, that 
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the bookworm stands above 
others, who in his visits, makes 
the best use of what is in libra- 
ries. Read with God and His 
Christ and the Holy Spirit al- 
ways before you, first approach- 
ing your work in that spirit 
which induced Charles Lamb 
to desire “ ‘grace before read- 
ing,’ more than a ‘grace before 
dinner.’” Use libraries thus 
under the elevating wings of 
our orthodox books and you 
will find much in food and 
medicine for your souls, When 
you have read a good book 
cast it not quickly away from 
your memory, clinch it there 
by thought and conversation, 
and do not only talk about it 
and think about it, but before 
you leave it build out of the 
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material you have acquired a 
monumental castle on which 
you may forever after look 
with satisfaction. In the words 
of John Godfrey Saxe, as I 
would apply them : 


“I love most libraries; yet there is a 
doubt 

If one be better with them or without, 

Unless he use them wisely, and indeed, 

Knows the high art of what and how to 
read. 

At learning’s fountain it is sweet to drink, 

But ’tis a nobler privilege to think ; 

And oft from books apart, the thirsting 
mind 

May make the nectar which it cannot find, 

’Tis well to borrow from the good and 
great ; 

’Tis wise to learn; ‘tis godlike to create.” 


“To read without reflecting is 
like eating without digesting.” 
In a word, my young friends, 
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regard not books as .only 
registers, but promoters of 
thought. Make yourselves fa- 
miliar with history, the “back- 
bone,” without which all else 
external fails and cannot be 
properly interpreted. In your 
reading, remember that Chris- 
tianity is the great fact of the 
ages, and consequently the rec- 
ognized and pronounced re- 
ligion of the most civilized 
portion of the world. In all 
this first learn “‘ what is neces- 
sary ; secondly, what is useful ; 
thirdly, what is ornamental.” * 
Avoid individualisms, wherein 
is pride, disintegration, con- 
flict, change, and consequent 
weakness. Be guided by that 
which is established. Follow 


* Mrs, Sigourney. 
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these rules, reading, as subsid- 
ary, current literature, with 
severe discretion, lest dissipa- 
tion enter. The Revzew of 
Reviews, with exceptional and 
particular excursions, may be 
ample. Read the papers with 
the same care that you should 
exercise in drinking wine, lest 
you become demoralized — 
read them as something dan- 
gerous to handle, and as most 
properly used for recreation, 
and as enabling you to keep 
abreast the age, in practically 
observing the drift of men, 
and in utilizing this knowl- 
edge to the good of those 
around you, by attracting 
them to an intelligent observa- 
tion and interest in things of 
the day. If you would suc- 
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ceed in life, and make your 
lives a light to others, in gen- 
eral, be students, but, at the 
same time all-round men. 
Otherwise your general posi- 
tion will be too circumscribed 
and narrow and cranky. In 
words ascribed to Lord Ches- 
terfield, “a man of the best 
parts, and the greatest learn- 
ing, if he does not know the 
world by his own experience 
and observation, will be very 
absurd ; and consequently very 
unwelcome in company.” To 
touch others powerfully you 
want something in common 
with them, and to gain their 
attention you must speak and 
commune with them where 
they are themselves interested. 
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[Aside from the additions 
and changes since its delivery, 
the above address was here 
concluded in extemporaneous 
remarks. Among these I re- 
ferred, as an instance of the 
value of libraries, to the pres- 
ent President of Hobart Col- 
lege as our second Seabury, in 
giving us a more perfect Com- 
munion Office, inasmuch as it 
was in the library of Hobart 
College that the discovery was 
made by President Potter, 
which led to the change in our 
Communion Office referred to 
in the following appendix. 
(See Appendix B.) 

I also maintained that as 
the divine right to teach on 
earth belongs primarily to the 
Church, so the right to, and 
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motherhood of, libraries, be- 
longs first and above all to the 
Church—the pillar and the 
ground of the truth. | 


In books the aged student finds a paradise 


between youth and death. 
Cc. F. H. 


APPENDIX A. 
Tue BIBLE A CLASSIC. 


Nay more, he who would have no 
Bible would deprive himself of the 
greatest Classic the world has ever 
known. In words ascribed to Blair, 
“ The great standard of literature as 
to purity and exactness of style, is 
the Bible.” 

Professor W. R. Duryee, of Rut- 
gers College, at the “ Proceedings 
of the Third Annual Convention of 
the College Association of the Mid- 
dle States and Maryland,” read a 
paper on “The English Bible— Its 
Study as a Classic in Our Colleges,” 
which it may be well for us to study. 
He spoke as follows: 

“In his essay on Spenser, James 
Russell Lowell defines a classic. It 
is ‘ properly a book which maintains 
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itself by virtue of that happy coales- 
cence of matter and style, that in- 
nate and exquisite sympathy between 
the thought that gives life and the 
form, that consents to every mood 
of grace and dignity, which can be 
simple without being vulgar, ele- 
vated without being distant, and 
which is something neither ancient 
nor modern, always new and incapa- 
ble of growing old.’ In the applica- 
tion of this scholarly definition to 
the version of the Bible, dear to the 
vast majority of the English-speak- 
ing race, I give the judgment of one 
of the best students of language and 
literature our land has_ produced, 
the late George P. Marsh. He calls 
the English Bible ‘an anthology of 
all the beauties developed in the 
language during its whole histori- 
cal existence.’ . . . Dr. Philip 
Schaff declares: ‘The style of the 
Authorized Version secures to it the 
first rank among English classics. 
It has done more than any great 
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writer, not excluding Shakespeare 
and Milton, to fix the character of 
the language beyond the possibility 
of essential change. . . . It is 
interwoven with all that is most 
precious in the history and literature 
of two mighty nations, which have 
sprung from the Saxon stock.’ 

“Our American colleges, in the 
brief period of a student’s life given 
to them, can only open the portals 
of knowledge. In this work, wis- 
dom in selecting certain lines of 
development must be exerted, and 
books of certain acknowledged pow- 
er must be forced upon the atten- 
tion. We have groups of study, the 
Classical, the Mathematical, the 
Course of Physical Science, the His- 
torical and the Philosophical. Each 
special teacher calls for more time, 
and to divide the limited time among 
a score of teachers becomes more 
and more difficult. I recognize these 
facts, but I claim for the Bible a 
place of first importance. It is the 
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GREAT CLAssic, amid all the world’s 
treasures of recorded knowledge. 
Let me briefly state some facts 
which to my mind establish this po- 
sition. 

“1, It is absolutely unique in the 
character of its contents. It contains 
a line of history, limited, indeed, by 
its ethical purpose, yet of a won- 
drously profitable nature to the stu- 
dent of the course of nations. But 
it is more than a history. It con- 
tains lyric and dramatic poetry 
which claims an antiquity beyond 
Homer, and has secured an interest 
among men of our own age which 
the Iliad has never gained. But it 
is more than poetry. It brings to 
use the wisdom of far-distant years, 
applied to the individual and the so- 
cial life, but it is more than a legis- 
lative code or a mass of proverbs. 
It culminates in a wonderful biog- 
raphy, where four leading writers, 
in an unsurpassed simplicity, tell 
the course of a life, which, begin- 
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ning at Bethlehem, ended, as far as 
this earth goes, on the Mount of Ol- 
ives. Then follows what is claimed 
as an inspired unfolding of the mean- 
ing of the life of this great Teacher, 
as well as the brief record of the 
beginnings of the witness - bearing 
of his chosen Apostles. In other 
words, this Book, like some inde- 
structible vessel riding stormy 
waves, bears to us across a score of 
centuries a mass of information of 
supremest interest. To investigate 
the value of this treasure has been 
to thousands of the noblest minds 
of our race not only a duty, but a 
high privilege. 

“2. But the absolutely wmique effect 
on the intellect of faithful study com- 
mends the Bible. I am sure I speak 
no over-enthusiastic words. I am 
sure I fully recognize the intellect- 
ual forces springing from other 
sources. This, however, I affirm 
boldly : Whenever the Bible is really 
studied the result is the stimulus of 
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thought on the most interesting and 
profitable subjects with which hu- 
manity can be concerned. Zhe Bt- 
ble means war. It means conflict 
with ignorance and indifference, as 
well as with the fatal supremacy of 
appetite and passion. It makes 
peace only on the terms of ‘uncon- 
ditional surrender.’ It flashed not 
only on Roman luxury and vice, but 
on the world of Greek Pantheism 
and debased thought, and the yawn- 
ing philosophy of the Agora was agi- 
tated and disturbed as Socrates had 
disturbed its sophistry and indiffer- 
ence with his God-given truth four 
centuries before. The pride of in- 
tellect, refusing its demand, went 
down. Through the Middle Ages 
some of the brightest lights on the 
path of the world’s progress flashed 
from the cloistered homes of Bibli- 
cal students. Away from the clash 
of swords, and in spite of conserva- 
tive persecution, this Book upheld 
the hearts of those who strove to 
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reform and upbuild the individual 
and the State. At last the printing 
press gave it wings, and the people 
read the Bible for themselves. His- 
torians like Green have told the 
result. The latter writes : ‘ The dis- 
closure of the stores of Greek liter- 
ature had wrought the Revolution 
of the Renaissance. The disclosure 
of the older mass of Hebrew litera- 
ture wrought the Revolution of the 
Reformation. But the one Revolu- 
tion was far deeper and wider in its 
effects than the other. . . . From 
the middle of the reign of Elizabeth 
to the meeting of the Long Parlia- 
ment “ England became the people 
of a book, and that book was the 
Bible.”’ As a mere literary monu- 
ment the English version of the Bi- 
ble remains the noblest example of 
the English tongue, while its perpet- 
ual use made it, from the instant of 
its appearance, the standard of our 
language. Philologists know what 
Luther’s version did for the speech 
5 
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of the German. The English Bible 
has done no less for the style of the 
English, The simplicity and direct- 
ness of its strong Anglo-Saxon words 
impress the mind and erect a barrier 
against the ‘slipshod vulgarism’ of 
the passing hour. As Faber, the re- 
ligious poet, has written, in words 
often attributed to Cardinal New- 
man, so the vast majority of his 
countrymen have believed of the 
English Bible, ‘its felicities often 
seem to be almost things rather than 
mere words. . . Its intrinsic beau- 
ty pleads availingly with the man of 
letters and the scholar.’ Less than 
three hundred obsolete words have 
been found in its pages. While it 
holds popular tendencies in check, 
its poetic imagery and marvellous 
supernaturalism have made it the 
stimulus and guide of men of imag- 
inative and creative genius. We 
trace such effects in the minds of 
Bacon, Milton, Dryden, Addison, 
Pope, Hawthorne, Tennyson, and 
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scores of others whose writings are 
our English treasures. Wherever it 
comes it throws down its gauntlet 
to ignorance, indolence, and folly, 
the foes of intellectual advance. 
The strongest supporters of its 
worth may sometimes be accused of 
undue conservatism, but as the light 
falls on the Past, I fail to find sup- 
port for charges of intellectual in- 
feriority. The seals of our earlier 
colleges tell a different story. We 
have nobles in the ranks of Physical 
Science who may not have cared for 
Biblical teaching, but by their side 
are others whose love for the Book 
of books has been supreme, and who 
certainly stand the equals of any 
who have disowned it. 

“When you wish to stir the very 
depths of personality introduce this 
Book, and intellectual activity fol- 
lows—the activity which means life 
and progress for humanity. 

“3. As to the ethical result attend- 
ant on a careful study of the Bible I 
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do not care to reason. It seems to 
me that in the great battle with self- 
ishness and vice, the verdict has 
been rendered by the foes as well as 
the disciples and friends of the Great 
Teacher, in whom all the nobler dis- 
closures of the Book centre. There 
are flowers whose fragrance seems 
to belong to their very being. There 
are books where the influence is 
marked in one direction or another 
from introduction to close. There 
is one Book the vicious dread, and 
the man looking for a better life 
here and hereafter prizes beyond ex- 
pression. The words of Sir Walter 
Scott, in his departing day, recur to 
us: ‘There is but one Book now.’ 
But this point receives such a wide 
advocacy, as the American pulpit 
holds forth the religious claims of 
the Bible, and more than two-thirds 
of the American people understand 
these claims, that I need only refer 
to the moral force the Bible exerts. 
The men who sincerely study the 
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life and principles of the great Re- 
deemer, around whom Prophets and 
Apostles gather, are not the men 
who curse a present world and cloud 
the hopes of humanity. 

“ But, granting these points, the 
Church may be said to be the proper 
organization to take charge of Bib- 
lical instruction. ‘There are some 
bodies of Christians who take a very 
positive stand on this, and refuse to 
modify their belief in this matter. 
In colleges controlled by them their 
own teachers can be selected as 
representing their own ideas. Of 
course, I cannot present their views. 
In other colleges where exceptional 
cases are found of students object- 
ing to Biblical study, on account of 
parental feeling, the excuse may be 
readily granted. I look at the mat- 
ter from my own freer standpoint, 
and refer to the larger number of 
American colleges where no special 
religious position is taken beyond 
that of the essential Christian belief. 
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And in these I press the study of the 
Bible on account of : 

“4. A wide-spread ignorance of its 
full power. In spite of churches and 
Sunday-schools, there is still remark- 
able ignorance, even among the bet- 
ter-educated, of the ‘great classic.’ 
The chief effort of churches is to 
press the religious and ethical truth 
upon men. The best ‘lessons ’— 
those contained in the Episcopalian 
Prayer-book, that noble ‘well of 
English undefiled’—are read with- 
out comment and without change 
from year to year, and only show 
the main currents of the volume. 
To one who attends a church regu- 
larly, the instruction is on certain 
leading topics, and on these the 
community is quite well informed. 
In schools on Sunday, where one 
hour a week is yielded to Biblical 
instruction, sections are chosen here 
and there. But the minds of the 
young are rarely fixed upon the re- 
markable literary, historical, and phil- 
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osophical features of the whole book. 
The teachers employed are usually 
concerned, and rightly enough, with 
the religious condition of those un- 
der their charge, and aim to bring 
immediate pressure on their con- 
science and heart. 

“ The Church may do the best it 
can, and yet from the time it can 
occupy, and the relative value of the 
topics it presents essential to well- 
being, the Church must omit much 
a College can present. And then, 
outside all churches, what numbers 
of the young are found, many of 
whom seek a college education. 
These last are amazingly ignorant 
in certain lines of information. Some 
of them can tell every leading street 
in Paris, New York, or London, but 
never heard of a certain road called 
the ‘strait,’ with its narrow portal. 
Graduates of certain colleges stand 
and argue whether the story of the 
judgment of Solomon did not belong 
to the ‘Arabian Nights,’ while lead- 
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ing merchants, keen enough in busi- 
ness, seeing a picture of Jephthah’s 
daughter, inquire vainly among 
friends as to who she was or what 
she did. The newspaper knowledge 
of the Biblical records is mainly con- 
fined to a reading up for editorials 
on trials for heresy, and an exceed- 
ingly scanty recognition of any place 
for a special creed in the mind of 
what is termed a ‘real Christian.’ 
Surely there is a demand that some 
place should be given to this Book 
of books amid Latin and Greek clas- 
sics, French and German literature, 
or manuals of Physical Science. It 
seems to me that something of its 
power should be brought by compe- 
tent teachers to young minds and 
hearts seeking the development of 
the whole nature. Let churches 
work in their own lines. To my 
mind this Book belongs to human- 
ity, and it has a profit for the 
intellectual, as well as for those 
who concern themselves always 
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and everywhere with the moral nat- 
ure. 

“The four lines of argument I have 
so briefly indicated might be ex- 
tended to greater length did time 
permit. I would recapitulate. The 
English Bible, being so unique in 
its contents, in its stimulating men- 
tal effect, and in its ethical results, 
more than commends itself for a 
place in a college course, while the 
general ignorance of its treasures, 
by larger numbers of our young 
men seeking an education, enforces 
this claim. Let me add a few words 
as to the relative time to be given 
to such study. 

“It seems to me that a single hour 
a week during the whole or parts of 
the Junior year among the required 
studies might be enough for any 
teacher to show his students the 
value of entering upon a systematic 
course, and that then it might be 
made an ‘elective’ with an hour or 
two each week given to it during 
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the whole or part of the Senior 
year. To many young men the Bi- 
ble is a sort of bugbear from the 
way it has been presented to them 
by unwise teachers in the home or 
in the church. Even where it has 
been partially studied, as I have 
said, the religious and ethical side 
has been alone turned to their gaze, 
while the historical, literary, and, if 
I may use the word, artistic features 
have never been considered. Atten- 
tion being required for a moderate 
time, I think many of our students 
who had reached the last years of 
college life would choose for them- 
selves the further pursuits of Bib- 
lical knowledge. 

“As to the methods of teaching, 
they must be left to the teacher 
himself. The literature on this sub- 
ject is enormous, and models are 
not wanting. A man need not have 
gone, during the past years, further 
than Yale University if he wished 
to learn how young men can be 
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brought to enjoy Biblical study. 
Given a mind filled with the result 
of modern knowledge, and a heart 
touched with more than merely in- 
tellectual enthusiasm, and our col- 
lege students will not have to be 
driven to the careful and constant 
investigation of the wonderful con- 
tents of this Book of books. 

“There is but one word more. 
There are very bitter foes of the 
Bible in many of our high intellect- 
ual circles. I do not see why they 
should be, but as long as the fact re- 
mains that they aze, the question must 
be met whether a small minority of 
men are to order the course of what 
I know is a vast majority of our 
noblest American leaders. I sup- 
pose “hat question must be solved 
by every college for itself; in a 
growing number of our colleges it 
has been settled. But there are also 
great friends of the Bible who fear 
that collegiate study of the Book 
may detract somewhat from the 
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reverence which they always de- 
mand for it. To such we can only 
say, if reverence for the Bible di- 
minishes on intellectual investiga- 
tion, then the Book falsifies itself. 
If its contents are only to be prized 
when preserved in the gilded covers 
which grace the parlor, or when 
breathed by consecrated lips from 
a pulpit, then the Bible to-day is 
not like Him around whom its truth 
gathers. To my own mind one of 
the best incentives to reverence for 
the Book of books is its ability to 
meet the sharpest treatment human- 
ity can give. If men reject it, the 
Bible claims it will outlast such 
rejection. ‘This anvil has worn 
out many a hammer.’ If men 
will consider and _ receive it, it 
claims it will give them the noblest 
and most lasting years. This is 
one of its proofs of being beyond 
the merely human in its great lead- 
ing characteristics. Any so-called 
reverence for this Book which de- 
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cries its constant and careful study 
by the young is superstitious folly. 
Any fear for its holding in the fut- 
ure a throne of supremacy as strong 
and secure as it held in the past, be- 
cause it is brought into the -clear- 
est light and tried by the strongest 
tests the brain and heart and con- 
science can apply, is to my mind 
no proof of a real friendship. For 
Prophet and Apostle in its pages 
unite in one grand declaration whose 
truth eighteen centuries attest: 
‘The grass withereth and the flower 
fadeth, but the Word of the Lord 
abideth forever.’ (Isaiah xl. 8; 1 
Peter i. 24, 25.) ” 
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On PUNCTUATION IN THE PRAYER- 
Book, ESPECIALLY IN THE DEC- 
ALOGUE AND THE SECOND COom- 
MANDMENT. 


A paper presented by President Potter, at 
the request of the Rev. Charles Frederick 
Hoffman, D.D., LL.D., Trustee of Hobart 
College, etc., etc. 


HOBART COLLEGE, 
GENEVA, N. Y., August 11, 1893. 


DEAR Dr. HorrMan: As I prom- 
ised you at Castlewall I forward the 
following paper. In consequence of 
the request made the day before, I 
prepared on the 3d of October, 1892, 
a similar paper to take the place of 
my briefer statement on the subject, 
presented a few days earlier to the 
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Joint Committee of the General 
Convention, on the Standard Prayer- 
Book, and thereafter more at length 
printed in Zhe Churchman. On the 
eve of the General Convention, at 
the meeting of the Joint Committee 
on the Standard Prayer-Book, it was 
decided (as I had requested) to drop 
the period referred to from the Sec- 
ond Commandment of the Deca- 
logue. Several persons interested 
in the subject, and in the need of 
similar punctuation in the English 
Prayer-Book, have suggested that it 
should receive recognition and rec- 
ord. The mass of matter secured 
October 3d made further selection 
necessary for a more complete state- 
ment. This paper, therefore, with 
additions in the appended note, is 
placed at your disposal. While in our 
Standard Prayer-Book the period is 
omitted as suggested, the late date 
of my original presentation of the 
matter may account for the omission 
of the facts from the Committee’s 
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report. The Committee has pre- 
sented me with a copy of the Stand- 
ard Prayer-Book, marked “ honoris 
causa.” Liturgical scholars of our 
own Church have requested me to 
forward a copy of the Statement to 
scholars of the Church of England 
interested in these matters. It may 
suffice to entrust the paper in its 
present form to you. Appreciating 
your visit to the College, the im- 
petus given us by your sermon, and 
your presence, and the important 
suggestions and liberal aid you are 
giving to the cause of education and 
the Church, _‘1I remain, 
Faithfully yours, 
E. N. PoTrer. 


To the 
REv. CHARLES FREDERICK HOFFMAN, 
D.D., LL.D., 
Trustee of Hobart College, etc., etc, 
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THE PEDIGREE OF A PERIOD. 


By PRESIDENT POTTER. 


Some time since I called attention 
to the peculiar punctuation in the 
Prayer-Book of the Decalogue ; and 
to that introduction after “earth” of 
a full stop, which 4veaks or breaks into 
the second commandment; making 
it appear as two distinct injunc- 
tions, the first of which flatly con- 
travenes the interpretation which 
this Church is understood to give 
to the evtire commandment, as a 
prohibition, not of “ graven” work, 
nor of the carved, painted, or em- 
broidered “likeness ” of things, but 
solely of their idolatrous use. Its 
exclusion from our Standard Prayer- 
Book having thus been secured, I 
have been asked to record the his- 
toric facts for scholars of our own, 
and now, more especially, for those 


of our mother Church. 
6 
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As now punctuated in the Prayer- 
Book of the Church of England, and 
as some read it, and many under- 
stand it, the second commandment 
is made, in its opening enunciation, 
to prohibit @// likenesses and grav- 
en things ; a prohibition even more 
categorical than that which the 
most extreme of the Jews and fan- 
atical Moslems have enforced, not 
to speak of the similar interpreta- 
tion suggested by formularies of 
some Protestant Christians, which 
architects have objected to as prac- 
tically forbidding even sacred art. 

The second commandment, print- 
ed without the first full stop, is con- 
sistent with the Christian art and 
architecture, encouraged by our own 
and our mother Church. As noth- 
ing is here found written upon this 
subject, and as the first, I am told, 
to raise the question, I was asked, 
upon the eve of the General Con- 
vention, and of its action upon the 
Standard Prayer-Book, to present 
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facts substantiating my theory, that 
this peculiar punctuation is really 
alien to our Church, and a survival 
of foreign influences, and of the 
ultra Protestantism, not simply of 
Puritans, but especially of the Con- 
tinental Reformers. Promised for 
the pressing emergency, the time 
was too short for fully presenting 
excerpts from old English Liturgies, 
and related matter; but the facts 
which I was able to gather in the 
few hours at my command, substan- 
tiating my theory, seem sufficient to 
justify the restoration of the old 
English punctuation of the Prayer- 
Book, in the Decalogue at least. 
First. The English versions of the 
Bible, translated under the influence 
of foreign reformers, form an un- 
mistakable group, characterized by 
the introduction of the period after 
“earth” in the second command- 
ment. I find this full stop, not only 
in the Geneva Bible (1560) and in 
the Great Bible (1540), but also in 
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the Tavener (1539), in the Cover- 
dale (1535), in the Tyndal Penta- 
teuch (1530). A Bible worthy to be 
called, not only “ great” but great- 
er, was yet to come in the author- 
ized version. Those who inserted 
the Decalogue into the Communion 
Office of the Prayer-Book, naturally 
turned from older English versions, 
Breviaries, etc., to the version so 
often referred to as the “ Great Bi- 
ble,” conspicuous in the group of 
Reformer’s Bibles. 

On the other hand, I find the 
Decalogue without this misleading 
punctuation of the second com- 
mandment to be the previous Eng- 
lish use. Thus, the second com- 
mandment without the alien period 
stands, not only in the first Prayer- 
Book of Edward Sixth in the Cate- 
chism, but long previous to that also 
in Breviaries, and especially in such 
Primers as that of the Sarum Use; 
SO is it also with the earlier English 
Bibles. 
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The Hebrew Bible not being 
punctuated, versions from it, by par- 
tisan punctuation, may have inter- 
polated into a controverted passage 
a partisan meaning as effectively as 
by mistranslation, or chapter and 
verse division, not to speak of mis- 
leading chapter headings and mar- 
ginal references. Notwithstanding, 
therefore, our appreciation of the 
Reformers, we turn in this case from 
Reformers’ Bibles to times when 
controversy was less rife ; and find 
a text free from a period which we 
may now venture to call the inter- 
polated, since it is conspicuously ab- 
sent also from the versions of the 
Bible made by “ Wickliffe and his 
friends.” 

Second. As the first English ver- 
sions of the Decalogue, both in the 
Bible and Prayer-Book, are free from 
the objectionable period ; when and 
where did it invade the Liturgy? 
It was, as already intimated, through 
the later introduction in the Prayer- 
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Book, and (where to some the Deca- 
logue seems out of place) in the 
Communion Office, of a second Dec- 
alogue, in addition to the Decalogue 
of the Catechism. Pullain (Polla- 
nus), Calvin’s successor as pastor in 
Strasburg, forced, with members of 
his congregation, to take refuge in 
England, published that order of 
Service dedicated to King Edward, 
which may be the chief cause of this 
error in Prayer-Books from that day 
to this. For “this book has been 
supposed to furnish hints to the 
Revisers of the Book of Common 
Prayer in some additions which 
were made in 1552 to the ancient 
services ;”’ and notably, this influ- 
ence prevailed to some degree in 
the matter of the introduction from 
the translation of the Great Bible 
of “the Ten Commandments with 
the Responses, especially the last 
subjoined to them, which, at the 
same time, were introduced into the 
beginning of the Communion Of- 
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fice.” Times were threatening, and 
some thought that the thunders of 
the Law, sounding before the Epis- 
tle and Gospel at the altar, might 
check the rising tides of lawless- 
ness. 

But while, in the Second Prayer- 
Book, the fatal punctuation appears 
in the Communion Office, we find in 
the Catechism of the First Prayer- 
Book the punctuation handed down 
in the English Church from ancient 
times; which punctuation survives 
also in the Prayer-Book of Elizabeth 
in the Catechism. It is not until 
the Prayer-Book of King James, 
that it is utterly supplanted by the 
period. And this probably took 
place, not intentionally, but because 
in the course of printing there was 
now, for the first time, substituted, 
instead of the old abbreviated form 
of the Decalogue in the Catechism, 
the Commandments in full. Thus in- 
troduced, thenceforward, in Prayer- 
Books down to date, is found this 
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full stop, which may now, perhaps, 
be justly characterized as not only 
interpolated, but illegitimate. 
Third: Because the Hebrew is 
without punctuation, all the more is 
it to be kept in mind that each com- 
mandment is one whole; and that 
the Second Commandment has been 
thus translated: “Thou shalt not 
make any graven image nor the like- 
ness of anything for the purpose of 
worshipping it, . . .” The Bible 
declares that “graven” work, the 
“likeness ” of things, “images” not 
idols, were made as part of the Tem- 
ple and Tabernacle by the same God 
who “spake these words ”’ of the Sec- 
ond Commandment. The rule that 
Scripture is to be so interpreted as 
to confirm rather than to contradict 
Scripture, requires, of course, also, 
that a translation be so punctuated 
that one part of the Bible is not 
needlessly made to contradict an- 
other. Although the period be found 
at the end of verse 4, Exodus xx., in 
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the facsimile reprint of the Author- 
ized Version (1611), and in the 18mo 
copy of 1618 (Oxford), yet American 
reprints as well as Oxford Bibles of 
various dates have the colon: as ob- 
served with other points by the eru- 
dite and Rev. Dr. J. A. Spencer, who 
further states that the Teacher’s 
Bible (1884), the Variorum Bible 
(1880), and the Speaker’s Commen- 
tary (in the text) are like the Greek 
Version (1665), which has a colon 
after “ys.” While he prefers the 
semicolon to the colon after “earth,” 
he concurs in my suggestion that the 
interpolated period after “earth ” be 
thrown out. Not only is the Re- 
vised Version without it, but (re- 
turning to an old and suitable use) 
each Commandment is printed, un- 
broken by verses and in a distinct 
paragraph. 

The Decalogue in the “ Prymer” 
of the Sarum Use being punctuated 
without the period, notice here the 
First and Second Commandments 
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copied as to this point below ; in- 
cluding the use which placed the two 
in one Commandment. 

“ Thes ben the ten comaundemen- 
tis of god.” 

“The first comaundement of god 
is this. The lord spake alle thes 
wordis. I am lord, thi god, that 
ladde the out of the lond of egipt, 
fro the hous of seruage: thou shalt 
not have alien goddis bifore me. 
Thou shalt not make to the a grauun 
ymage nethir ony licnesse of thing 
that is in heuene aboue, and which 
is in erthe bynethe: nethir of the 
thingis that bin in watris undir 
erthe: thou shalt not herie tho: 
neither thou shall worship ; (etc.) I 
visite the wickidnesse of fadris in 
sones, in to the thridde and fourthe 
generaltioun of hem that haten me: 
and I do merci into a thousand, to 
hem that louen me and kepen myn 
heestis.” 

It seems frequently that in old 
English usage the colon has only the 
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force of our use of the semicolon, 
or, aS some have understood it, of 
the comma. It is, perhaps, safest to 
decide here that its force in punc- 
tuation is that of our semicolon. 
Though of late the tendency has 
been almost to obliterate the dis- 
tinction between the period and the 
colon ; I find inan old copy of John- 
son’s Dictionary that a colon is said 
simply “to mark a pause greater 
than that of a comma, and less than 
that of a period.” 

Later the ultra-Protestant period 
found its way into the Prayer-Book 
Decalogue, so that it is found in the 
black-letter Prayer-Book also (1636), 
as in the manuscript book attached 
to the act of uniformity. It is to be 
regretted that the corrections there 
seen do not include the removal of 
the “ unchurchly ” period. 

Fourth : In view of that old con- 
troversy as to the Second Command- 
ment, which extends from the com- 
mentators of our time back through 
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the patristic and previous times, as 
indicated in the writings of Origen, 
Clemens-Alexandrinus, Josephus, the 
Talmudists, and others, why should 
the Church of England (if it can 
readily be avoided), having taken it 
up as it were by accident, perpetu- 
ate a punctuation of this Second 
Commandment, which so stultifies 
the Church’s consistent position as 
to this venerable controversy, and 
the Church’s interpretation of this 
Second Commandment as seen in 
her art, architecture, etc.? Why, in- 
deed, when versions such as the 
Authorized and the Revised, and 
the Early English Prayer-Books and 
Bibles also, show that the punctua- 
tion with this first period of doubt- 
ful expediency, is also of questionable 
authority and noticeably “ uneng- 
lish.” Although in such use of this 
punctuation it seems that “some 
one has blundered,” yet, were cir- 
cumstances to continue its perpetua- 
tion, such an open and above-board 
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course were in fine contrast with 
that which the great English Com- 
mentator sternly points out, when, 
as to the Second Commandment, he 
writes: “This fourth verse [of 
Exodus xx.] is not inserted as part 
of the Decalogue in recent cate- 
chisms of the Church of Rome, 
though it is expounded in the Trent 
Catechism.” Further, it is instruc- 
tive to notice in this connection that 
the Vulgate (1679) has a period af- 
ter “terra;’’ as French Bibles have 
after “terre;” and as the Douay 
Bibles (1839) has after “earth” a 
period in the wrong place, and sug- 
gesting that Roman Catholic trans- 
lators may have depended too much 
on the Reformers’ Bibles in trans- 
lating and punctuating their own; 
causing too, perhaps, the disingen- 
uous omission of the Second Com- 
mandment from catechisms of the 
Church of Rome. 

Many have held that in the earliest 
ages and forms of the Holy Script- 
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ures, the needed purpose was to 
prevent the making of any graven 
image or the likeness of anything, just 
“as the thief’s hands might be cut 
off to make it impossible that he 
should yield to the temptation ”’ to 
steal with them. Seeing after the 
lapse of time and the evolution of 
the Divine order, the wisdom of the 
fuller revelation of the mind of God 
to those less in danger of idolatry, 
scholarly thinkers admit, not only 
the rightfulness of Christian art, but 
also, that “the likeness of things, 
images even” (the Cherubim, the 
forms of pomegranates, animals, 
etc.), were found in the Tabernacle 
and Temple, under the Scriptural 
authority of Divinecommand. Cer- 
tainly the view which not only per- 
mits, but encourages sacred art, is 
that which the Church takes of the 
Second Commandment. 

A Presbyterian friend long “in 
search for the Church” some time 
ago, asking me to deliver some lect- 
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ures on Christian art in the line of 
University Extension, exclaimed 
substantially in view of this unfor- 
tunate period in the Prayer-Book 
so long in use: “ The Episcopal (!) 
form of the Second Commandment 
has been a real hindrance to me, as 
to many.” More than once when the 
writer called the attention of bishops 
and other clergy to this punctuation 
and its effects, doubts have been 
expressed whether it really was so 
printed ; a Prayer-Book being called 
for and examined ; and with the au- 
thority of the Hebrew, and the au- 
thorized version of the Bible, it was 
remarked that they read it aloud, as 
though the first period were not 
printed in this confusing place in 
our former “ Standard.” 

But Prayer-Books are to be found 
printed in the sixteenth century, 
and early in the seventeenth century, 
and bound with Bibles printed by 
the Sovereign’s printers (as for in- 
stance, those by Christopher Barker, 
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his deputies, and by his son, Richard 
Barker), in which the Decalogue is 
free from the blemish of this and 
other misleading periods. 

In the old English Prayer-Book 
delivered to me, shortly before his 
entrance into rest, by my father 
(the late Bishop Alonza Potter), he 
wrote, “given as a memorial.” 
Beautifully printed in old English 
type, its early date attested by the 
name of the reigning sovereign, 
Queen Elizabeth, which stands in 
the Litany, it may be interesting to 
quote from it the Second Command- 
ment of the Decalogue, and to note 
the punctuation. 

“ Thou shalt not make to thyself 
any graven image, 

“nor the likeness of anything that 
is in Heaven above, 

“ or in the earth beneath, or in the 
water under the earth, 

“thou shalt not bow down to 
them nor worship them : 

“For Iam the Lord thy God... .” 
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Observe that there is merely a 
comma, where, in the present Eng- 
lish Prayer-Book, the first period 
appears, and that, when the reason 
for the commandment is stated, the 
statement begins with a capital 
letter. 

To the Puritan monument which 
a period has placed in the altar ser- 
vice of the English Church, attention 
is thus called, because of the danger 
of the survival of the “unfittest ” in 
the punctuation of the Prayer-Book. 
“Our Church,” as Dr. Pusey some- 
times called the Church, is clearly 
entitled, and especially in the Com- 
munion office, to that which other 
Christians, including extremist Prot- 
estants, possess in other versions of 
the Decalogue: a second command- 
ment, if not with the simple com- 
ma after “earth” as in the Eliza- 
bethan Prayer-Book, bound with the 
*‘ Breeches Bible,” of the Barkers, re- 
ferred to above; at least unbroken 
by the period, the pedigree of which 
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is above traced as far as the present 
opportunity permits. English schol- 
ars of the great universities I am 
advised (like members of our own 
Church university board of Regents), 
find importance and interest in this 
subject, not only as related to the 
development of liturgies, but as dis- 
closing another of the curiosities of 
sacred literature. 


NOTE. 


THE MONUMENTA RITUALIA ECCLESIAE 
ANGLICANAE 
OR OCCASIONAL OFFICES OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND ACCORDING TO THE ANCIENT USE 
OF SALISBURY THE PRYMER IN ENGLISH AND 
OTHER PRAYERS AND FORMS 
WITH DISSERTATIONS 
AND NOTES 
By THE Rev. WILLIAM MASKELL, M.A. 
IN TWO VOLUMES 
VOL. Il. 
LONDON 
WILLIAM PICKERING 
. 1846. 


reads as follows (p. 177): 
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“ Thes ben the ten comaundementis of 
god. 


“ THE first comaundement of god 
is this. The lord spake alle thes 
wordis. I am lord, thi god, that 
ladde the out of the lond of egipt, 
fro the hous of seruage: thou shalt 
not haue alien goddis bifore me. 
Thou shalt not make to the a grauun 
ymage : nethir ony licnesse of thing 
that is in heuene aboue, and which is 
in erthe bynethe: nethir of tho 
thingis that ben in watris undir er- 
dir erthe : thou shalt not herie tho: 
nethir thou shalt worship : for I am 
thi lord god, a strange gelous louyer : 
I visite the wickidnesse of fadris in 
sones, in to the thridde and fourthe 
generacioun of hem that haten me: 
and I do merci into a thousand, to 
hem that louen me and kepen myn 
heestis. 

“ The secounde comaundement is : 
thou shalt not take in veyn, the 
name of thi lord god: for the lord 
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shal not haue him gilteles that tak- 
ith in veyn the name of his lord 
god. 

“The thridde comaundement is: 
Haue thou mynde that thou halewe 
the dai of the sabat. In sixe daies 
thou shalt worche and shalt do alle 
thi werkis : forsothe in the seuenthe 
day of the sabat of thi lord god, 
thou shalt not do any seruyle werk : 
thou, and thi son, and thi douztir, 
and thi seruaunt, and thi handmaide, 
thi work beest, and the comeling 
which is withinne thi zatis: for in 
sixe daies god made heuene and 
erthe : the see and all thingis that 
ben in tho: and restide in the seu- 
enthe day : herfore the lord blesside 
the day of the sabat, and halewide it, 

“The fourthe comaundement is: 
Honoure thi fadir and thi modir, 
that thou be longe lyuynge on the 
lond which thi lord god shal ziue to 
thee. 

“The fifthe comaundement is: 
Thou shalt not sle. 
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“The sexte is: Thou shalt do no 
leccherie. 

“The seuenthe is: thou shalt do 
no thefte, 

“The eizthe is: thou shalt not 
speke fals witnesse azens thi neize- 
bore. 

“The nynthe and tenthe com- 
aundementis ben these: thou shalt 
not coueite the hous of thi neizebore. 
Nethir thou shalt desire his wiif, not 
seruaunt, not handmaide, not oxe, 
not asse: nethir alle thingis that 
ben hise.”’ 

In view, we repeat, of this punctu- 
ation, the question arises, when and 
whence came the interpolation of the 
first period which now breaks the 
Second Commandment into two in- 
junctions ? 

The Prayer-Book of Edward VI, 
(1549) is without the Decalogue, 
which was inserted in the Liturgy 
of the Communion Office in 1552, 
“from a supposed imitation of Po- 
lanus,” and that the constant read- 
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ing of the Decalogue might repress 
the tendency to -rebellion, Blunt 
points out the fact that ancient syn- 
ods and Bishops of the Church of 
England had so frequently enjoined 
the reciting and expounding of the 
Decalogue that it had become the 
custom of the Church. And thus is 
emphasized the absence of this pe- 
riod in the punctuation in the Sarum 
Use. 

The Great Bible (1539-40) di- 
vides chapters, not into verses, but 
into paragraphs, marked A. B., etc. 
Under ultra- Protestant influence 
(like the Geneva Bible, where verses 
are introduced) the so-called Great 
Bible has a period after “earth” in 
the Second Commandment. Not so 
the Sarum Use; the period absent 
there was introduced later. 

“ During the Revisal of the Prayer- 
Book, the forms of Service were pub- 
lished, which were used by congre- 
gations of foreign refugees in Eng- 
land. One of these was, in its orig- 
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inal shape, the above - mentioned 
French work of Calvin. He had 
been succeeded in the pastorship of 
the Church of Strangers at Stras- 
burg by Pullain, who was obliged to 
flee from that city with his congre- 
gation by reason of the publication 
of the /nferim, an imperial manifes- 
to adverse to the reformers. These 
people were chiefly weavers of wor- 
sted, and on their arrival in England 
the Duke of Somerset gave them a 
home in the Abbey buildings at Glas- 
tonbury, and provided them with the 
means of carrying on their manu- 
facture. In February, 1551, Pullain 
published their order of service in 
Latin, with a dedication to King 
Edward, to defend his Church from 
the slanders of the Romanists, who, 
as usual, had accused them of licen- 
tiousness. This book has been sup- 
posed to have furnished hints to the 
Revisers of the Book of Common 
Prayer in some additions which were 
made in 1552 to the ancient services. 
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The introductory sentences, Confes- 
sion, and Absolution, which were 
then placed at the beginning of the 
Morning and Evening Prayer, and 
the Ten Commandments with the 
Responses, especially the last, sub- 
joined to them, which were at the 
same time introduced at the begin- 
ning of the Communion Service, are 
supposed to be due in some degree 
to this publication of Pollanus. Pos- 
sibly another source may be found 
for a part of these additions. It was 
only an idea, however, or an occa- 
sional allusion which was borrowed ; 
and in the above-mentioned particu- 
lars, where alone any resemblance 
can be traced, the similarity belongs 
to the work of Pollanus, not to Cal- 
vin’s translation of the same orig- 
inals.”—-PROCTOR on the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, Cambridge, 1855, 16mo, 


pp. 41 and 42. 
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“THE BARKER BOOKS.” 


Barker, Christopher, an English 
Printer and Stationer, who flourished 
toward the latter part of the six- 
teenth century; died 29th Novem- 
ber, 1599, aged 7o. The books 
printed by him are the following : 
‘‘Morning and Evening Prayers,” 
etc., Lond. 1574, 16mo.; “ The Bi- 
ble,” Lond. 1575. . . . “ The 
Bible,” etc., Lond., 1576, short 
folio; “The New Testament after 
Beza,” Tomson, L., Lond., 1576, 


1577: 


Barker, Robert, only son of Chris- 
topher Barker, before mentioned, 
and Printer to Queen Elizabeth and 
James I.; died in the Prison of the 
King’s Bench, roth January, 1645, 
in which he had been incarcerated 
for ten years. Biblia Sacra, Lond., 
1593, 1597; folio.— Bibliotheca Bri- 
tannica, Watt. Edinburgh, 1824. 
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Robert Barker’s Edition of Book 
of Common Prayer, 1631, contains 
petition in Litany for King Charles. 
The Second Commandment is with- 
out the full stop after earth; and 
so is it in the Imprint, London. 
Deputies of Christopher Barker, 
1597. 

Some one may find it interesting 
to trace further this perpetuation in 
English Prayer-Books of the old 
English use so happily free from the 
“un-English ” period after “earth ;” 
although in the standard English 
Prayer-Book, from the time of the 
Second Prayer-Book of Edward VI. 
in the Communion Office, and of 
King James in the Catechism, the 
ultra-Protestant period supplants it; 
since the version of the Decalogue 
therein used, as Blunt remarks, is 
“ That of the ‘Great Bible’ of 1539- 


40. 


RECORD. 


“After the exercises of Com- 
mencement of St. Stephen’s College, 
on the 22d of June, 1893, the Right 
Reverend Henry C. Potter, D.D., 
LL.D., D.C.L., the Bishop of New 
York, laid the corner-stone of a 
Fireproof Library Building, the gift 
of the Rev. Charles F. Hoffman, 
D.D., LL.D. 

“The services were begun by the 
singing of a hymn; after which the 
Right Reverend the Bishop made a 
brief address, and introduced the 
Rev. Dr, Hoffman, who delivered 
the Address which is here printed. 
The Bishop then introduced Mr, 
John V. L. Pruyn, the son of a 
former President of the Board of 
Trustees, and the distinguished 
Chancellor of the University of the 
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State of New York, the Hon. John V. 
L. Pruyn, LL.D. Mr. John Bard, 
who had been the first, and a liberal 
benefactor of the College, was then 
presented by the Bishop, who gave 
reminiscences of the first days and 
the early struggles of the College, 
and offered his congratulations on 
the advancement and prosperity of 
the institution, These addresses 
were delivered in the Chapel on ac- 
count of the inclemency of the 
weather. 

“ At this stage of the proceedings, 
there being a cessation of the rain, 
the Bishop, the Trustees, the Facul- 
ty, the Alumni, the invited guests, 
and the students, proceeded to the 
site where the Stone was laid in its 
place by the Bishop, assisted by Dr. 
Hoffman, and Dr. Fairbairn, the 
Warden, who announced that the 
following articles had been placed in 
the Stone, viz. : 

The Journal of the Convention of 

New York, 1892. 
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A Charge by the Bishop of New 
York, 

Church Almanac. 

Whittaker’s Almanac. 

World Almanac. 

Notes on Angels, enlarged by C. 
F, H. 

College Sermons, by the Warden. 

Lectures on Morality, by the War- 
den. 

Eucharistic Oblation, by the War- 
den. 

Fasting Communion, by Professor 
Hopson. 

Beneficiary System, by Professor 
Hopson. 

Samuel Breck, a Memorial Sermon 
by Professor Hopson. 

Personality, Human and Divine, by 
Professor Olssen. 

Revelation, Universal and Special, 
by Professor Olssen. 

Professor Robertson’s Essay for the 
Degree of Ph.D. 

Catalogue of General Theological 
Seminary, 1892-93. 
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Catalogue of St. Stephen’s College, 

1892-93. 

A number of newspapers. 

“The Stone stands in open view 
on the southeast corner of the build- 
ing, with the simple inscription of 
a cross and 1893 a.p, After the 
Stone was laid the students, with 
the aid of the Band, sang the Gloria 
in Excelsis, The benediction was 
then pronounced by the Bishop of 
the Diocese. 

“The guests and members of Col- 
lege were then entertained at lunch- 
eon in the College Dining-Hall. 
Speeches of congratulations were 
made by the Rev. Dr. Harris, Rev. 
Dr. Van Kleeck, the Rev. F. F. Cas- 
key, of Dresden, Professor Allen 
Johnson, Rev. Dr. Carey, and 
Spencer Trask, Esq. 

R. B. F.” 


Our heavenly Father is the Father of 
books. To make them other than His 
children is to make bastards, 

Cc. F. H. 


